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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Maine de Biran. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Metaphysik und der Psycho- 
logie des Willens. Von Alfred Kuhtmann. Bremen : Verlag von Max 
Nossler. 1901. Pages, viii, 195. 

Maine de Biran is a French philosopher whose importance during his life-time 
was far less than it is now. His philosophy, though not very striking and not a 
brilliant system, like the philosophies of Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, etc., is 
sufficiently original to allow him a place in the development of human thought. 
Maine de Biran is of special interest because he forms what in France is something 
of an exception. Being neither materialistic nor skeptical nor positivistic, on the 
one hand, nor a partisan of the Roman Church on the other hand, he lays special 
stress upon the significance of the spirituality of man's existence, and thus stands 
aloof, forming a school of his own which is represented by Victor Cousin. 

The name Maine was adopted by Biran for unknown reasons. His real name 
is Francois Pierre Gonthier de Biran ; he was born Nov. 29th, 1766, at Bergerac, 
in the department of Dordogne, the son of a physician. He was educated at a 
college in Perigueux, and entered the Royal Life Guards at Paris, in 1785. During 
the Rebellion, he helped to defend Louis XVI. against the mob, and was slightly 
wounded in one of the riots. Together with the entire Life Guard, he was dis- 
charged at the request of the Parisians, and devoted himself for some time to mil- 
itary engineering. During the Revolution, he retired to his home in the country, 
and the hurricane of the September days passed by without doing him in his re- 
tired country-place any harm. 

His acquaintance with mathematics led him to philosophy. He says that even 
in his earliest childhood he used to be astonished at his own existence, and he was 
instinctively induced to contemplate his own self in order to learn how to live and 
how to be himself. In his Journal Intime he depicts the conditions of his soul, 
which indicate great sensibility and little power of resistance. His weak body, 
frequently visited by sickness, prevented him from making use of his faculties. 
He lived in himself and observed the changes which took place in his own ego. "I 
often," he says in his diary, "think I never was possessed of the same state of 
mind on two consecutive days, not even on the same day in the morning and the 
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evening." 1 Self-observation thus led him to search for the nucleus of his own 
being, of that something which constitutes the cause of all inner and outer modifi- 
cations ; and his answer consists in an anticipation of Schopenhauer's doctrine of 
the will in his doctrine of the effort voulu. In those days he wrote : " It is highly 
desirable that some one capable of self-observation should analyse the will in a way 
in which Condillac analysed the faculties of the mind." 

When, after the Revolution, order was restored, Maine de Biran was appointed 
administrator of the department of Dordogne. In 1797 he was elected as one of the 
five hundred members of the Council, whose president, General Pichegru, con- 
spired for a re-establishment of the royal government. Biran, although a Legiti- 
mist, lacked sufficient initiative to take part in active propaganda for the Royalists. 
When they failed he was simply removed from the Council, while Pichegru, Car- 
not, and other conspirators were condemned to deportation. 

In 1798, Biran married Louise Fournier, the divorced wife of Monsieur DeClu- 
zeau. The marriage was extremely happy, but short; Madame Biran died in 1803, 
leaving two daughters and one son to the bereft widower, who began to suffer more 
than ever before from melancholy. 

In the year 1801, Biran came for the first time before the literary public with 
an essay written in reply to a prize question proposed by the Institute on the in- 
fluence of habit upon our mental faculties. It is a thoughtful composition, though 
out of date at present. Even here he insists upon "effort," or willed motion, as 
the basis of perception and other mental faculties. He spoke of " ideological in- 
vestigations," and looked upon "ideology "as a specific philosophical method, a 
word which was adopted by a number of his own followers ; and we may mention 
that Napoleon I., then Consul, had a special dislike for the ideologists. 

The danger of the Legitimist party having passed away, in 1805 Napoleon 
made him member of the Prefecture, and in 1806 Vice-Prefect. 

In a narrow circle at Auteuil, Maine de Biran unfolded his philosophical the- 
ories in lectures and evening discussions. In his essays he opposed the phenom- 
enalism of Berkeley and the skepticism of Hume, proposing in their place a phi- 
losophy which would make personality paramount. He contrasted the organic 
force of desire with the hyper-organic faculty of the will ; and thereby endeavored 
to deepen and add to the current philosophy of his day, represented in the material- 
istic writings of Condillac. 

In 1809 he was elected delegate for the Legitimist party, but he felt out of 
place in the legislature, leading a too intensely inner life to be fit for an orator or a 
fighter. In a medical society he read a paper (published by Cousin) on "sleep, 
dreams, and somnambulism," in which he insisted on the active nature of the ego, 
protesting against the impossibility of purely passive conditions of the soul. He 
defined sleep as the momentary suspension of the will, as the power of effort, and 

1 Journal Intime of 1794, page 122. 
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explained somnambulism by the theory of a free communication between the 
muscles and the brain, to the exclusion of the will, through the instrumentality of 
the sympathetic nervous system, — a theory which was adopted by Schopenhauer. 

In 1806 the Prussian Academy of Berlin proposed a prize question which in- 
terested Biran, and induced him to rewrite in answer to it a former article of his 
on the subject. The question reads : ' 'Are there inner immediate apperceptions, 
and how is inner perception distinguished from outer cognition ? What difference 
is there between outer cognition and sensation, and feeling ? What are the rela- 
tions of these acts or conditions of the soul to concepts and ideas ? " Biran was 
honored with the second prize ; he had not expected to be considered at all, but 
was greatly satisfied with the way in which the president of the Academy, Professor 
Ancillon, recognised the merit of his memoir, saying that he and not his rival ought 
to have received the first prize, because Biran's essay "contained original, new, 
and valuable ideas, entering boldly into the labyrinth of the ego, and tracing with 
a firm hand the mazes of thought-association, thus rendering the essay a monu- 
ment of French philosophy which reminded one of its best times, the days of Des- 
cartes and Malebranche." 

In 1810 Biran answered the prize question of the Academy of Copenhagen, 
and he came out victorious. It was an essay on the interaction between psychology 
and physics, in which he declared that physiological experiences threw no light 
upon the facts of consciousness ; rather, on the contrary, the nature of conscious- 
ness is concealed by them in that physiological functions, as Cabanis says, are re- 
garded as causes of intellectual phenomena, or, as Bonnet says, they are represented 
as their natural signs and symbols ; or, finally, as Bichat assumes, the question is 
regarded as solved with the assumption of an animal sensibility and contractility. 
Psychological observations, however, Biran insisted, can very well be used for the 
purpose of explaining a great number of bodily functions, — a theory which he ex- 
plained in a series of instances in which psychical powers, especially the will, ob- 
viously influence physiological conditions. 

When in 1813, after the battle of Leipzig, Napoleon demanded a conscription 
of 300,000 soldiers, and the legislative body appointed a commission of five Royalist 
members, demanding of the Emperor a guarantee of the liberties of the people, 
Maine de Biran was one of the five. The Emperor was indignant, and dissolved 
the legislative body. Biran retired to his country-seat, and did not return to Paris 
until Ludwig XVIII. had been installed king of France, May 3rd, 1814. He 
was elected a Deputy of the Chamber, and during the hundred days of Napoleon's 
return to power escaped imprisonment and death by a hair's breadth. After Na- 
poleon's final downfall he devoted himself for the rest of his life to school-reform 
and pedagogy, but the times were too restless, and his political convictions were 
too moderate for the ultra-Royalist tendencies of the day. He approved of the 
conciliatory policy of the Duke of Richelieu, approving the bill of amnesty for the 
regicides and the bill against the misuse of the liberty of the press. He died on 
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July 20th, 1824, having been spared becoming a witness of the growth of Royalism 
under Charles X., successor to Ludwig XVIII. His remains were interred in the 
cemetery of Pere.Lachaise. 

Biran's philosophical works were edited by Cousin, and exercised a powerful 
influence upon those Frenchmen who were satisfied neither by the sensualistic and 
materialistic schools nor the other extreme of the Church. He exercised a power- 
ful influence on Schopenhauer, and may be regarded as the intermediate link be- 
tween Condillac and spiritualism. The author of the present monograph, Alfred 
Kiihtmann, selects the essential points of Biran's philosophy, describing the genesis 
of his philosophy in its relations to prior philosophers, pointing out at the same time 
similar theories among modern thinkers, such as Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, 
Schopenhauer, and Wilhelm Wundt. He might have added that Biran failed in 
his main ideal of philosophical thought. He nowhere analysed the nature of the 
will and his conception of the effort voulu remains a hazy abstraction. If he had 
taken one step further in the investigation of the will, he might have come to the 
conclusion that each definite effort voulu derives its character from a definite situ- 
ation, given by antecedents and surrounding conditions, and he might then have 
modified his view that psychology is not benefited by physiology. P. C. 

Rene Descartes : Meditationes de Prima Philosophia. Nach der Pariser 
Originalausgabe und der ersten franzSsischen Uebersetzung mit Anmerkun- 
gen neu herausgegeben. Von Dr. C. Guttler, a. o. Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Munich : C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1901. 
Pages, iv, 250. 

Students of philosophy are greatly indebted to Dr. C. GUttler, professor in the 
University of Munich, for the care and exactitude which he has bestowed upon his 
comparative edition of the Latin and French texts of Descartes's Meditations. 
While lecturing upon this great work the necessity of an adequate edition made it- 
self strongly felt. Important matter is lacking in all the editions now in use, and 
by none of them was the opportunity afforded of comparing the Latin original with 
the first French translation. Furthermore, the original edition of 1641 had become 
very scarce, and was not to be found in any of the great German libraries. Dr. 
Guttler was accordingly compelled to make an accurate transcription of the Latin 
text of the copy in the National Library at Paris, by the side of which he has 
placed a reprint of the first French translation in modern orthography. Dr. Gutt- 
ler has supplied to his work, which is typographically clear and attractive, a brief 
but excellent historical introduction, and he has also had the matter contained on 
the title-pages of the editions of 1641 and 1647 reprinted for his book. It is, in 
view of the rareness of these works, too bad that the idea did not occur to him 
of having photographic reproductions made of these title-pages. The author has 
added annotations to each Meditation, tables of variants, etc. Descartes's letter 



